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Substitution Table Technique 
By P. A. D. MacCarthy 


In many spheres of human activity, there tends to persist a marked 
discrepancy between theory and practice. I think most teachers of 
spoken language will probably admit that their practical teaching 
frequently falls short of their theoretical knowledge of teaching method ; 
and the language learner is as a rule only too well aware of that obstacle 
to progress that always seems so hard to overcome—the putting into 
practice of what has been theoretically learnt. As far as acquiring com- 
mand over spoken idiom is concerned, the process of putting into 
practice (i.e., assimilating completely) what is theoretically known 
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(but not yet assimilated) is greatly facilitated by the ‘ Substitution 
Table technique.’ 





Now the Substitution Table as such will already be familiar to most 
language teachers (at least in theory !). It is one of the numerous 
‘ visual aids’ that are a characteristic feature of recent advances in 
pedagogic techniques. But in spite of all H. E. Palmer’s admirable | 
work on Substitution Tables (which is of course what has brought 
the Substitution Table idea to the attention of the language teaching / 
world), I am of the opinion that not enough has been and is being | 
done by teachers to utilize the Substitution Table idea to meet the | 
specific requirements of different categories of language learners. / 
What follows in this article is intended to be suggestive of some of | 
the lines along which it is possible to work. And first, I think it is | 
desirable to analyse a little more closely the pedagogic purposes that / 
the Substitution Table can be made to serve. It will be found con- | 
venient to classify these under three heads. | 


Firstly, the Substitution Table is a valuable device for the schematic | 
presentation of linguistic material, and is particularly useful for setting 
out simultaneously the grammatical and syntactical features of a 
language: the grammatical features appear as paradigms in vertical 
columns, while the syntactical features are displayed horizontally. 
It would be hard to find a clearer or more effective way of presenting 
the salient facts concerning, say, the structure of the verb (in English 
or any other language) than by means of an appropriate number of 
Substitution Tables. The fundamental differences between the 
behaviour of the verb forms (inflexional, positional, and so forth) 
occurring in different languages are also demonstrated with great clarity. 





Compare, for example, Tables A, B and C on pp. 173 and 174. 
The following points at once leap to the eye (and are thereafter } 
impressed upon the mind) : 


(1) The position of the object pronoun (column 4) varies with each 
language ; 
(2) Where English has four forms to cover all the third person 


(singular and plural) object pronouns (column 4), German | | 
has only three and French only two forms ; 


(3) Column 3 (the past participle) shows the English and German | 
forms to be invariable, whereas French shows four written 
forms (which are not, however, distinguished phonetically) ; 
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(4) In column 2 (the verbal auxiliary), French has six orthographic- 
ally distinct forms (phonetically five), and German has five 
(both orthographically and phonetically), whereas English has 
only two written distinctions. The phonetic state of affairs in 
English is more complicated, however. Taking the normal 
spoken forms of the auxiliary, we get Table D (p. 174), 
which it is instructive to compare with Table A. 








you 

we | 

they 

the men | 

the cats | 

the mice | 
| 
| 
| 





he has 
she | 
it 
the man | 
the cat 
the mouse | | 





etc. 














1 | 4 2 3 | 3 (phonetically) 


je 'g ai vu [vy] 


il les | a } vus | 
elle | vues 
' 
Vhomme | 
etc. | 
a | oes 
nous avons 
vous avez 
ils ont 
elles 
les hommes 
etc. 
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hast ihn 
er hat sie 
sie 
es 
der Mann 
etc. 
wir haben 
sie 
(Sie) 
die Manner 
etc. 
ihr habt etc. 
1 2 etc 
al V etc 
ju: 
Wi: 
dei 
62 men ov 
62 kats 
62 mais 
hi: Zz 
Fx 
6° man 
it Ss 
62 kat 
62 maus | 9Z 
I saw it last week 
you came back yesterday 
he told them just in time 
she went out | several times 
| a long time ago 























It is, of course, this last phonetic exposition of the present tense of 
thei verb have, together with the phonological principles involved, 
that deserves from the foreign student of English more attention than 
it usually gets. 


Secondly, the Substitution Table, besides possessing this static, 
schematic function, provides also, in highly condensed form, that 
supply of authentic linguistic forms and model sentences that the 
language student needs to have constantly available to feed into his 
linguistic memory. It is difficult to realize at first glance that Table A 
as it stands, provides no fewer than 52 such sentences, which can at 
once be multiplied by as many times as we care to put an additional 
past participle belonging to a transitive verb in column 3, i.e., 520 
sentences supposing we were to add another nine such verb forms. 


Thirdly, at the phonetic level, the Substitution Table provides, in 
a most convenient form, abundant articulation and fluency exercises. 
When the language learner has learnt to make all the individual sounds 
occurring in the language studied, he is in a position to begin to 
articulate sequences of sounds. Here the familiar discrepancy between 
theory and practice is likely to emerge plainly once more. It is of 
course essential that the student should know about the sounds of a 
language, how they are formed individually, and how they are arranged 
to constitute the phonetic system of the language concerned. Equally 
essential is an appreciation of the possible (and impossible) groupings 
of these sound units, and the contextual variants into which they split 
when realized in speech. But this is not enough; the student will 
want in addition to bridge the gap that almost invariably exists between 
theoretical knowledge and practical achievement. And here the 
Substitution Table technique will be found to produce gratifying 
results. 


The arrangement of fluency exercises in Substitution Table form 
is particularly convenient because it enables the student to practise 
saying a given model sentence (by taking in succession one entry 
from each of the columns in the Table) until fluency with it is attained, 
and then to alter the sequence of sounds to be pronounced by as little 
or as much as is desired, thus providing himself at will with a simpler 
or a more difficult problem of articulation to work at. 


Consider Table E (p. 174). It will be obvious that the rapid 
alternation of two sentences such as J came back last week and He came 
back last week, involving a change of the first syllable only, sets a 
simpler problem of articulation than the rapid alternation of two 
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sentences such as I came back last week and You told them just in time, 
in which practically everything is changed (all the words are different, 
but certain sounds do in fact occur in both sentences). It does not, 
of course, follow that the student will pronounce the first pair of 
sentences better than the second ; the first pair may both contain some- 
thing which gives him trouble, for example, the occurrence in quick 
succession of two sounds (e.g., [a] and [a:]) that he may have difficulty 
in differentiating properly ; whereas this particular difficulty is in fact 
not present in one of the sentences of the second pair, which sentence 
may therefore be correctly articulated every time. 


On the other hand, the student who has been having trouble with 
this very point—the differentiation of [a] and [a:]—may have reached 
the point where he can alternate smoothly between J came back last 
week and He came back last week, but when he attempts to alternate 
between one of these sentences and a completely different one such as 
You told them just in time, he may stumble over the very difficulty 
({a] and [a:]) that was being satisfactorily coped with when he had 
got into the rhythm, as it were, of differentiating the two sounds 
correctly in both the two previous sentences. 


It would be the job of the teacher to grade the demands made upon 
the student in such a way as to obtain the desired result (in the above 
cases, fluency) with the maximum of efficiency and in the shortest 
period of time. It will be found that the Substitution Table is an 
instrument which can materially assist him in this. 


Now any Substitution Table can be used as a fluency exercise ; 
but to be most effective the exercise should be suited to the precise 
needs of the student. This means that teachers should often make 
up their own Substitution Tables. There is nothing very difficult 
about this. ‘Table E was constructed in a matter of a minute or so, 
just before writing the last few paragraphs, simply in order to illustrate 
the point I wished to make. It may be noticed that it is not a particu- 
larly good Table—the words contained in it are too miscellaneous, there 
is no central idea behind it, and it would probably not fit very well 
into any graded scheme, as it stands. Yet it has served its purpose ; 
and it does provide 120 plausible English sentences, which could 
doubtless be practised by the average student with some profit. 





What I am trying to imply is that many teachers can do better 
than always accept other people’s Substitution Tables ready-made, 
because they can themselves put together material more closely adapted 
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Egyptians 


etc. 





etc, 


at about one 
it’s nearly ten to two 
roughly (a) quarter three 
approximately twenty four 
etc. 
just twenty-five twelve 
exactly half 
precisely one (o’clock) 
etc. 
two 
etc. 
twelve 
G: 
Englishmen in England English 
English people South Africa ; 
etc. 
Frenchmen | France French 
French people 
Germans Germany ‘German 
Italians Italy Italian 
Spaniards Spain Spanish 
Belgians Belgium French 
Flemish 
Dutch people the Dutch 
Netherlands 
Swiss people Switzerland French 
German 
Swiss German 
etc. 
Americans America English 
the United American 
States English 
the U.S.A. etc. 
Egypt Arabic 


etc. 









































to their students’ requirements. It is merely a matter of acquiring, 
and then applying, a particular technique. 





I have outlined the various uses that may be made of Substitution 
Tables by the language teacher : they can demonstrate the grammatical 
and syntactical structure of a language ; they provide copious linguistic 
material to encourage and facilitate the processes of memorization ; 
they serve admirably as articulation and fluency exercises, especially 
when written out in phonetic transcription. Substitution Tables 
might well be used more extensively in the course of the ordinary | 
language lesson, when new vocabulary, constructions, and idiomatic le 
usages are the order of the day. 





a 
For instance, Table F (p. 177) might be used when explaining how 
to tell the time in English. The teacher would emphasize the im- ) # 
portant distinction in usage between the two entries in column 1. ‘ 
c 


Column 2 could be dispensed with entirely if desired. The teacher | 
could explain how, when the word in column 5 is omitted (the hour | 
being understood), the word in column 4 receives strong stress, e.g., | V 
it’s nearly ten to [its 'niali 'ten 'tu:]. | 


c 
Table G (p. 177) is another suggestion for systematizing the vocabu- l 
lary connected with the names of countries, their inhabitants, and the I 
languages spoken by them. The Table can be extended ad lib., and - 
adapted to suit any part of the world. ‘To elicit any desired sentence, f 
the teacher merely has to point to the appropriate part of a map. t 
This material would eventually be memorized. ; 
Palmer’s 100 Substitution Tables can be classified in categories } | 
according to their grammatical or other content, and used, perhaps in a ; 
modified or reduced form, at the appropriate moment in the language 





course. Many of his Tables would naturally appear in more than 
one category. | 


When a Substitution Table is used to facilitate the exposition of a | 
grammatical or syntactical point, it is not necessary that every possible | 
combination of forms should make good sense ; it is sufficient that a , 
resultant sentence should be grammatically correct. When such a 
Table comes to be used as a fluency exercise, those sentences that 
are not plausible or that involve a contradiction or inconsistency can _ | 
simply be avoided. 


(To be continued) 
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Conditions for Success in 
Language Learning 


By E. V. Gatenby 


(Continued from Vol. IV, No. 6) 


Educational authorities, deploring the world-wide failure of foreign- 
language study in secondary schools,’ can no longer plead that they 
are faced with an insoluble problem, though it may be true that the 
revolutionary reforms needed cannot be carried out with the means 
at their disposal. Time-tables are already overcrowded; the right 
type of teacher is scarce, and still more teachers would be required if 
classes were reduced in numbers. 


These are very real difficulties, especially in England and America, 
where the necessity for learning a foreign language is less evident 
than elsewhere. The questions whether the comparatively few 
capable teachers can be more economically used, and whether the 
learning of a foreign language necessarily usurps time more urgently 
needed for other subjects, have not been much discussed. Probably, 





'The following is quoted from a letter written to The Times Educational Supplement 
for October 21st, 1949: ‘ This statement (that modern languages must be kept in 
the secondary modern school) must have startled many who, like myself, have seen 
something of the deplorable results of the imposition of a modern language upon 
secondary modern schoolchildren and still fancy that there is a strong case against it. 
The language chosen is almost invariably French, the hardest of all to learn, and the 
pitiful distortions of the tongue of Racine and Balzac that reward three or four years 
of work are discouraging in the extreme to the teacher and a shocking waste of 
valuable time to the unfortunate children. 


‘ The teaching of a modern language in these schools is a relic of the aping of the 
grammar schools by the former Selective Central Schools. There is a good case 
for giving every grammar school pupil a chance to learn a modern language, but 
even among the intellectual aristocracy of our children far too many are kept to it 
long after it has been apparent to their teachers that they have little or no linguistic 
aptitude. In a very large grammar school on whose staff I was for many years the 
opinion was constantly being voiced by the French teachers that quite a number of 
pupils in the ‘“‘ B ” stream and practically all below it could profit in no way whatever 
from instruction in that language. As for the childrenin the secondary modern schools, 
Sir Cyril! Burt has given his opinion that a child of average intelligence cannot learn 
a foreign language. 

‘I shall no doubt be told that ‘‘ method ”’ makes all the difference, and I would 
eagerly agree that old-fashioned methods are still only too prevalent in modern 
language teaching. But there is an idea abroad, which should be strongly resisted 
by all who have the interests of children at heart, that if authority considers that a 
child should swallow something in the way of knowledge, so long as the pill is gilded 
by an up-to-date method, it matters little whether the patient’s system needs, or 
indeed is capable of absorbing, the ingredients.’ 
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however, the large majority of children of school age could be made 
efficiently bilingual if these two questions were satisfactorily answered. 


There is one drastic change that would both economize in teachers 
and avoid encroaching on the time needed for other subjects. It is 
based on the evidence of success in kindergartens and in those secondary 
schools where the best type of teacher (for this purpose) uses the 
foreign language with a small class. 


The suggestion is to transfer the teaching of the foreign speech to 
the Primary School under the best language-teachers available. The 
aim would be to give each child between the ages of 8 and 11 one 
school year’s intensive course in the language, intensive not in the sense 
of concentration upon the language only, but in the sole use of it for 
three hours every morning. We have seen that very little direct or 
conscious teaching of speech is necessary for children of this age, 
but that the best results are gained by use. Consequently the existing 
time-table of the Primary School need not be revised in any essential 
respect. The only difference would be that every morning for one 
year the children would do their music, drawing, arithmetic, nature 
study, handwork, etc., in x instead of in the vernacular. In any case 
modern methods demand learning by doing, projects, the play way, 
unregulated experiences, visual aids, etc., as the royal road to know- 
ledge, and all these are fertile soil for the growth and development of 
language. The practical difficulty of incomprehension under these 
conditions is much less than the layman would suspect. In kinder- 
gartens, after some preliminary babel, communication between teacher 
and pupils is established in about three weeks. In the Primary School 
there might well be a short introductory period for language gua 
language before resumption of the ordinary features of the time-table. 


No appreciable amount of time would be lost, therefore, and in the 
secondary schools there would be a clear gain. Children coming in 
with the speech already at their command could go straight to reading, 
writing, grammar, composition, translation, literature, and begin their 
study of that cultural background so beloved of the traditionalists. 
With this difference, however: with the spoken idiom as basis, they 
would learn to read and write and to expand their knowledge of x 
in every direction by the same processes as those followed for progress 
in their own language. 


The saving in the time occupied in furnishing the children with x 
as a tool to be used would be two or three years at least ; that is, in 
the Primary School one year would be taken up in doing what the 
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Middle and High Schools attempt, for the most part unsuccessfully, 
to do in their full course. Considering only the best type of teacher 
as mentioned in (c) above, who brings her secondary school class to 
relative proficiency in three years, we see that in effect her usefulness 
would be trebled. Granted that there would still in most countries 
be a shortage of such teachers, but their supply would not present 
the difficulties met with in training people for the highly specialized 
work of teaching as distinct from using a second language. When 
language is learnt by use, as by a bilingual child, there is no professional 
instructor. It has often been pointed out that in this respect grubby 
little street-urchins make more efficient teachers than university 
graduates. Thus any teacher qualified for Primary School work, 
provided he or she had a good colloquial knowledge of the language 
to be used, could be assigned to normal time-table routine in that 
language. This system is being followed at the present time in a 
number of schools in South Africa®. The large body of teachers with 
a literary knowledge of a language could continue their work in post- 
primary schools. 


It may be objected that a pupil given an intensive year of colloquial 
x at the age of 8 or 9 would forget what he had learnt by the time 
he reached the Secondary School. This is not borne out by experience. 
Speech-habits are rarely lost. Even if a child had no opportunity to 
practise its second language for two or three years it would rapidly 
recover its facility when placed again in the appropriate linguistic 
environment. 


Unhappily the way is not as clear for reform in this branch of 
education as in others. Enlightenment has dawned and spread during 
the present century until school has become a happier place even than 
home for many children, and as we have learnt to place the interests 
and well-being of the child before any other consideration, so we have 
learnt to provide opportunity and encouragement for the natural 
development of body, mind and spirit. The absorption of the know- 
ledge necessary for life has become less and less of an irksome effort in 
every school subject with the exception of language-learning. Here 
there remains a mass of traditional lumber to be removed. Educa- 
tionists, advanced in other respects—witness the compilers of the 
Harvard Report on ‘ The Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society’ (1945)—still cling devotedly to the study of foreign 
languages as opposed to the /earning of them. Failure in the principal 





~ IENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. Vol. IV. No. 6. p. 147. 
2E. G. Malherbe. The Bilingual School. Longmans Green. 1946. 
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aim of gaining ease and fluency in the use of a language has resulted 
in attention being turned to ancillary objectives such as the acquiring 
of a reading knowledge only, an improvement in one’s own language 
through comparison with another, the disciplinary benefits of muddled 
language study for its own sake, familiarity with a foreign literature, 
etc. No one denies that the ultimate objective is nothing less than a 
knowledge of a language such as is possessed by an educated native 
speaker of it, but many turn away from the incontrovertible fact that 
the acquirement of speech is the first essential. Having fashioned 
one’s tool, one may use it. One may learn to dance or ski or skate or 
ride a bicycle, but not before one has learnt to walk. 


May we not urge then, in conclusion, that as there is ample evidence 
for successful attainment of a language by both children and adults, 
and as the methods and conditions for this are known, educational 
authorities should boldly abandon the present unsatisfactory system 
which stultifies the efforts of teacher and pupil alike ? Emergency 
may have to yield temporarily before administrative difficulties and 
dearth of teachers, but a good start might be made in most countries 
with the facilities already available. In this age of endeavour to bring 
about union amongst the nations, and when such union depends so 
largely upon mutual understanding, a second language is almost as 
important a part of a man’s educational equipment as a first. The 
three R’s always assumed a foundation of speech. They will continue 
to do so, but the foundation must be broadened to include another 
language which we may call our own. Otherwise, our structure of 
united nations, built upon ‘ baseless fabric’, may prove to be but 
‘ insubstantial pageant.’ 


(Reprinted, with permission, from ANNALES UNIVERSITE D’ANKARA, 1950, No. 3.) 
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Teaching the Anomalous Finites 
By Roger Kingdon 


(The examples given in the following article bear the tonetic stress marks 
described in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, Vol. Ii, No. 4.) 


A table of the anomalous finites given on pp. 210-211 of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, Vol. III, No. 8, analyses the semantic functions 
of these verbs. This is likely to be of more use to the teacher or the 
advanced student than to the beginner ; for the latter a rather different 
presentation, which will lend itself to teaching by easy stages, is prefer- 
able. 


Insufficient insistence on the importance of these verbs in English 
sentence structure and inadequate practice in their use are still far 
too common in teaching, and the following notes, in which a new 
approach is suggested, are intended to emphasize the desirability of 
spending more time in explaining the working of these verbs and in 
giving students practice in using them. 


The chief irregularity in our sentence structure is the habit of omitting 
the auxiliary (did, do or does) in the unemphatic affirmative of the past 
and present tenses of the habitual aspect ; were it not for this, our 
teaching could be greatly simplified by giving the rule that tenses are 
invariably formed by using one or more anomalous finites as tense- 
formers. We should then merely have to teach which is the tense- 
former for each tense, and which part of the principal verb follows it. 


Even as it is, there is a great deal to be said for giving this rule, 
with the warning that there is an irregularity in the past and present 
tenses, consisting of the suppression of did, do and does when a sentence 
is unemphatic. This has the advantage of convincing the student 
that the status of the anomalous finite is a really important one ; it is 
a particularly effective line to take with students who speak an analytical 
language, in which they are accustomed to use terminations or other 
modifications of the verb as tense indicators. This method of presenta- 
tion impresses upon students the fact that for the inflections to which 
they are accustomed they must substitute a system of prefixing 
auxiliaries, and that these auxiliaries are used consistently with all 
verbs. 

The foreign learner should be allowed and encouraged to use the 
simplification of the negative and interrogative-negative which we 
ourselves use in speech and in familiar writing—it is obviously unfair 
to make things more complicated for him than we do for ourselves. 
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We should, then, teach the contracted negative forms of the anomalous 
finites concurrently with their affirmative forms, pointing out that 
these 24 words are the only ones which possess such forms. It may 
help our students to show them a classification of the anomalous finites 
such as that given in the following table before we begin to work 
very slowly through it, giving plenty of examples and exercises for 
each finite before we proceed to the following one : 


BASIC PROGRESSIVE 
TENSE-FORMERS TENSE-FORMERS MOOD-FORMERS 
Aff. Neg. Aff. Neg. Aff. Neg. 
did didn’t was wasn’t can can’t 
do don’t were weren’t could couldn’t 
does doesn’t am. (an’t) may mayn’t 
shall shan’t is isn’t might mightn’t 
will won’t are aren’t must mustn’t 
should shouldn’t ought to oughtn’t to 
would wouldn’t PERFECT used to usedn’t to 
TENSE-FORMERS (need) needn’t 
had hadn’t (dare) daren’t 
have haven’t 
has hasn’t 


In teaching the pronunciation it should be pointed out that the 
formation of the negative is irregular in the case of an’t, don’t, shan’t, 
won’t and can’t, while in mustn’t and usedn’t the plosives between the 
s and n follow the usual rule and are mute (pron. [masnt, ju:snt]). 
It should also be made clear that the use of the form an’t (Scottish 
amn’t) is practically confined to the interrogative-negative, the form 
for the simple negative being the semi-strong one, J’m ‘not. Further, 
the use of need and dare is confined to the interrogative ; they are not 
used as anomalous finites in the affirmative. 


At the appropriate stage it can be pointed out that a number of these 
words have a semi-strong negative form corresponding to I’m “not, 
as, for example : he’s ‘not, we’re ‘not, you must “not, in which a stressed 
not is preceded by the weak form of the affirmative anomalous finite ; 
they are less used, however, than the normal contracted forms. 

In natural conversation the interrogative-negative is in constant 
use, but this form is neglected in most methods because of its fancied 
difficulty. The fact is that this form presents no difficulty at all, 
provided we have insisted from the beginning that our students must 
learn and use the contracted negative form. If we have done this, 
we can teach the four constructions almost concurrently, showing that 
questions are formed by inverting the subject and first anomalous 
finite. We start with examples like this : 
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I can can I? I can’t can’t I? 


it would would it ? it wouldn’t wouldn’t it ? 
you are are you ? you aren’t aren’t you ? 
they have have they ? they haven’t haven’t they ? 
we ought to ought we to ? we oughtn’t to oughtn’t we to? 


Later we can show how the same system works however long the 
subject may be, starting with simple nouns and working through nouns 
preceded by adjectives till we come to nouns qualified by relative 
clauses (with or without relative pronouns). ‘This progression is 
shown in the following examples : 

That student can speak English well enough for what you want. (A4ff.) 

Can that student speak English well enough for what you want? (Jnt.) 

That student can’t speak English well enough for what you want. (Neg.) 

Can’t that student speak English well enough for what you want? (J-N.) 

The best student can speak, etc. 

The tall, seedy-looking student can speak, etc. 

The only girl student in the class can speak, etc. 

The student who generally sits at the back of the class can speak, etc. 

The student who had the highest marks in the examination last year can 
speak, etc. 

By building up the length of the subject gradually in this way we 
can easily get our students to understand that, whatever the length 
of the subject, we place the anomalous finite can before it for the 
question, while for the negative statement can’t is substituted for can, 
and for the negative question can’t is placed before the subject. 

Since the verb fo be is naturally the first one to be taught to beginners, 
it will be simple to proceed from this to the past and present progressive 
tenses of principal verbs rather than the simple past and present; but 
when the time comes to tackle these latter they might well be intro- 
duced in the form : 

He did call me— Did he call me ? He didn’t call me— Didn’t he call me ? 
You do study— Do you study? You don’t study— Don’t you study ? 

We then explain that the affirmative forms are used chiefly as 
emphatic utterances, and the did and do are usually omitted, and the 
principal verb is put into its appropriate tense, giving us the forms : 

He called me; You studied. 

The basic exercise given at each stage should be that of turning the 
affirmative sentence into interrogative, negative and interrogative- 
negative, in that order. Plenty of drill should be given in this in the 
classroom, and as a written exercise students should be given a number 
of sentences in three of the forms to be put into the fourth, thus : 


Aff. Int. \ Neg. I.-N. 
Int. > Int.-Neg. Neg. Aff. L-N. >Int. Aff. Neg. 
Neg. I.-N. Aff. Int. ~ 
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A fair balance should be kept between the four exercises. The 
following is an example of sentences which might be set for the third 
of the above exercises, with the answer to be given in each case : 
Put into the Interrogative : Answer : 

We can’t stand by the fire. (Neg.) Can we stand by the fire ? 

They don’t like coffee. (Neg.) Do they like coffee ? 

Isn’t he playing football ? (J.-N.) Is he playing football ? 

Won’t they be in the study ? (J.-N.) Will they be in the study ? 

You come from the country. (Aff.) Do you come from the country ? 

She was drinking tea. (Aff.) Was she drinking tea ? 

Such an exercise would be used at a point when all or most of the 
anomalous finites have been taught, since it includes examples of 
finites from nearly all the sections, though it uses only pronouns as 
subjects ; it may be regarded as a recapitulatory exercise of a fairly 
simple type. More difficult examples should be constructed towards 
the end of the course, while in the early stages many exercises will 
concentrate on just two or three forms, such as : was, were, or did, do, 
does. By mixing the forms to be converted one avoids a certain amount 
of the monotony usually associated with exercises of this sort, and at 
the same time makes the students more agile in passing from one type 
of utterance to another. 


WEAK FORMS 


Guidance as to the pronunciation and stress of the anomalous 
finites was given in the notes attached to the table in Vol. III, No. 8, 
already referred to. The teacher should be thoroughly conversant 
with the information given there, in order that in his teaching he may 
be consistent in his use of strong and weak forms ; unnecessary and 
unexplained changes of pronunciation on the part of the teacher are 
very confusing to students and it is worth while taking some trouble 
to make oneself conscious of the pronunciations one uses in class and 
to use the most suitable ones consistently. 


The negative forms which have been recommended here present 
no problem, as they seem to be always stressed, though when in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a strongly stressed word they bear only 
a partial stress. They are therefore always strongly pronounced and 
have no weak forms—the combination with n’t is not in itself a weak 
form, but merely a contracted form of the negative. The following 
sentences contain examples of full and partial stressing of these 
negatives : 
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I 'didn’t \want one. iWeren’t you “selling them ? 
NI ,didn’t ,want one. | Weren’t ““you selling them ? 
I 'didn’t \\want one. \\Why ,weren’t you ,selling them ? 


The affirmative forms have a strong pronunciation and one or more 
weak ones, the choice between the latter being guided by phonetic 
context on one hand and speed of delivery on the other. When they 
occur in stressed positions they always retain their strong pronuncia- 
tion, but in unstressed positions they should be given their weak 
pronunciation when they are followed by the principal verb to which 
they are attached. When used in ‘ tags,’ as substitutes for a principal 
verb which has already been mentioned, they keep their strong pro- 
nunciation. In such cases they may be unstressed, partially stressed 
or fully stressed. Examples : 


NNI can. NNI can. I Ycan. 


In one construction with the word ‘ so,’ however, it has its weak 
pronunciation. Compare the following : 


So you can. [sou ju \kan] So can you. ['sou kn ju:] 


When the affirmative forms are used in interrogative sentences they 
may or may not b= stressed. If stressed they must have their strong 
pronunciation, whether the stress is full or partial. If unstressed they 
should have their weak pronunciation. Examples : 


Does he “want them ? ‘Have you “seen him? (Strong) 

1Does he “want them ? j}Have you “seen him? (Strong) 

Does he “want them ? Have you “seen him? (Weak) 
PRONOUNS 


It is important to insist from the beginning that personal pronouns 
take no stress (and in most cases have weak forms) unless the person 
they refer to is being picked out from among others, or is being con- 
trasted or compared with somebody else. Students who speak 
inflected languages should be told that it is as absurd to stress English 
pronouns when there is no reason to do so as it would be to stress 
the personal terminations in the tenses of the verbs in their own 


language. 























English Manners in the English 
Classroom (II) 


By A. V. P. Elliott 


In my last article I described the common English greetings and 
the best ways of making simple, every-day requests. Now I want to 
say a little more about GREETINGS and REQUESTS, and about a few other 
manners and customs which may be useful to more senior pupils who 
have already gained a good knowledge of English. 

English people have a special greeting when they meet someone 
for the very first time. It is How d’you do? A question, obviously. 
In fact it is literally an enquiry as to the other person’s health and 
general condition. But we do not take it literally; nor do we take 
it as a question. The correct reply is not I’m quite well, thank you, 
but a repetition of the same question How d’you do? Thus, if you 
introduce two English people to one another, you will probably hear 
them both say How d’you do? as they shake hands. The original 
meaning of the question has been lost, and now it is simply a formula, 
something polite to say when meeting someone for the first time. 
There are one or two other phrases used for the same purpose. For 
example, one sometimes hears Pleased to meet you. But in England 
How d’you do? is considered to be rather better than Pleased to meet 
you, and so it is the one we should recommend to a foreign learner. 


Another greeting which may often be heard in England is Hullo. 
(Many foreigners will be familiar with this word as it is used a good 
deal on the telephone.) As an ordinary greeting, it denotes familiarity, 
and should therefore only be used by a foreigner who knows English 
well and can be quite sure that he is using it in the right sort of situation. 
The same warning must be given about Cheerio, a modern, popular 
substitute for Goodbye. Once again, it is inadvisable for a foreigner 
to use it unless he is very sure of his English and of the person he is 
talking to. 

In many countries of the world it is customary to use some polite 
FORM OF ADDRESS for the person one is talking to, like Monsieur, 
Sevora, Signorina, etc. In England our custom is rather different. 
The terms Sir, Madam, are used when addressing strangers; and 
they are used by shopkeepers to their customers. But if we know a 
man’s name we call him, (supposing his name to be Hill), Mr. Hill 
(Mr. pronounced Mister). If he is a friend, we call him Hill 
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(without the Mr.). If he is a very close friend we probably use his 
Christian name. In the case of a married woman whose name we 
know, we call her Mrs. Hill (Mrs. pronounced Missis), or again, 
if she is a relative or close friend, we use her Christian name. In 
the case of an unmarried woman, we say Miss Hill or use her 
Christian name. Mr., Mrs. and Miss should not be used alone, 
without the person’s name. 


A word may be said here about the special TITLES held by a few 
English people. For distinguished public services, the King may 
give a man the title of Lord. If Mr. Hill, for example, is given 
such a title, he becomes Lord Hill; or he can, if he likes, drop his 
own name and take the name of a place, and call himself, for example, 
Lord Birmingham. He is subsequently addressed as Lord Hiil or 
Lord Birmingham, for all practical purposes, though the ceremonial 
way of addressing him is My Lord. On his death, his son, if he has 
one, becomes Lord Birmingham, and so on. Or the King may make 
a man a knight or a baronet. (The difference is that a baronet’s 
title is inherited by his son, and a knight’s is not.) In both cases the 
form of the title is the same. Mr. John Blunt, when he gets a knight- 
hood, becomes Sir John Blunt. He is addressed as Sir fohn, never as 
Sir Blunt. The wife of a Lord becomes Lady Hill, and the wife of a 
knight becomes Lady Blunt. There are a lot of other titles in England, 
but these are the most useful ones to know about. 


In the last article, we had the REQUEST forms May J]... and 
Will you... . In addition to these, we sometimes use the forms 
Will (or Would) you be so kind as to... and Will (Would) you 
kindly. ... We generally use these longer forms when making 
some rather big request, or addressing someone we do not know, or 
in any circumstances when greater formality is called for. 


We have various ways of replying to these and to the simpler requests. 
If the reply is in the affirmative, we say Yes, or (more formally) 
Certainly, or, informally, All right. If we want to be specially polite, 
we shall make our reply longer than this, of course. We might say 
Oh certainly, of course I will help you ; or, Yes, borrow a book whenever 
you like. If we have to reply in the negative, it is customary to give 
some excuse. For example: May I have a pencil, please? I’m sorry, 
there are none left ; Would you be so kind as to lend me your English 
book? I’m sorry, I’m using it myself. The expression I’m afraid is 
sometimes used instead of I’m sorry when giving an excuse, for 
example : I’m afraid there are none left ; I’m afraid I’m using it myself. 
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We now come to the various forms of APOLOGY. I’m sorry is again 
a useful expression to remember, for example: I’m sorry I’m late, 
I’m sorry to interrupt you ; and in knocking against someone accidentally 
I’m sorry ; or, more forcibly, I’m so sorry. If we want to express 
ourselves still more forcibly we use the verb apologise, e.g., I want to 


apologise for losing my temper yesterday ; or I do apologise ... or 
I must apologise. ... Normally these forms would only be used 


when we feel that we may have offended someone seriously ; but 
occasionally the form J do apologise is used in a situation where 
I’m sorry would do equally well. There is no hard and fast rule about 
these things. They depend upon an individual’s judgment of what 
the situation requires, and thus their use varies to some extent from 
person to person. 


I’m sorry is also used for expressing REGRET. If we hear that a 
friend has been ill, we say I’m sorry you have been ill, or I’m sorry 
to hear youve been ill. Sometimes we say I’m so sorry ... or 
I’m very sorry .. ., depending on the degree of misfortune the other 
person has suffered. 


If a friend has achieved some success and we want to CONGRATULATE 
him, we say Congratulations ! or, more formally, May I congratulate 
you on... (on your marriage, on ‘your success, on your promotion, etc.). 


In such matters as require congratulations or expressions of regret, 
English people tend to be brief in what they say, however strong and 
sincere their feelings may be. The forms given above are all safe, 
normal expressions, which should be acquired by a foreign learner. 
It is a great mistake for a learner to attempt to make up expressions of 
his own, based perhaps on those of his own language. These things 
vary very much from language to language, and anything but the 
conventional English form will sound odd to an English person. 


A word may be said here about the gestures which accompany the 
forms described in these two articles. English men follow the usual 
custom of raising the hat to a lady, but men do not, as a rule, raise 
their hats to one another. That is a custom which has all but died 
out in England. People shake hands when they are first introduced, 
or when meeting someone they have not seen for a long time, or, 
sometimes, but not always, when they greet their guests in their homes. 
But people who see one another every day, for example those who work 
together, do not shake hands when.they meet every morning; nor 
do the members of a household shake hands when saying good night, 
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though near relatives may kiss one another. Men do not embrace one 
another, with the possible exception of a father and a young son. 
hey shake hands only in the circumstances already described. 


As stated at the beginning of the first article, these Manners and 
Customs are described with a view to their being taught in the school 
English course. We believe that they are an essential part of foreign 
language teaching, and that they give pupils an insight into the 
character of the people whose language they are studying. We hope 
that they will lead on to a more advanced study of British life and 
institutions, because this kind of knowledge of a foreign country makes 
a most valuable contribution to any person’s general education. 





Book Reviews 


Les piéges de l’anglais parlé, by Raymond Las Vergnas. Pp. 167. 
Paris, Hachette. 1947. 


From Dover to Calais is little more than twenty miles, but the 
Channel might be as wide as the Atlantic, so great are the phonetic 
differences which it separates. Because of fundamental differences 
in sounds, rhythms and intonations, the English and the French 
mispronounce each other’s languages perhaps more than any other 
neighbouring European peoples. Of the two, the French have the 
harder task, for, in addition to making English sounds, they have to 
wrestle with the vagaries of English spelling and orthoepy. French 
orthography is far from perfectly consistent and unambiguous, but 
the vocal interpretation of English spelling is a terrifying task for any 
foreigner. 


Any book, then, which helps to lighten the French learner’s burden 
is welcome. Professor Las Vergnas is chiefly concerned with bringing 
some order into the chaos of English spelling ; in dispelling some of 
the terrors of the orthoepical chamber of horrors. His first chapter— 
‘ Le Chaos ’—is a conducted tour in which the reader is given examples 
of two distinct types of difficulty: (1) permitted alternative pro- 
nunciations of particular words, classified under vowel and consonant 
letters (e.g. A, pronounced either [ei] or [a] in azure, calix, canine, 
etc.), and including alternative stress-patterns (e.g. ‘abdomen or 
ab'domen), and (2) the (obligatorily) different pronunciations of certain 
groups of letters in different words (e.g. -omb in bomb, comb and tomb, 
the nine different pronunciations of ough, etc.). 
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The author justifies this chapter in these words: ‘ Une fois qu’on 
a vu de pres la galerie des monstres, on en a moins peur.’ But, in 
fact, it has a more positive value than the simple removal of fear. 
Some of the items in category (2), above, are tabulated in a way which 
may be useful to the student. For instance, there is a table (pp. 15-16) 
containing some 70 fairly common words with 00, sub-divided under 
various following consonants (-ood, -oof, -ook, etc.) and arranged in 
two columns under the headings [u] and [u:]. It is probable that a 
few readings of this table will enable most people, particularly those 
with a good visual memory, to remember, for instance, that all -oof- 
words are in the right-hand column, i.e. are pronounced with [u:], 
while all -ook-words, except one (spook), are in the left-hand column, 
i.e. are pronounced with [u]. 


In his second chapter, Las Vergnas proceeds to show that, scattered 
through the chaos, there are some fixed points, some more or less 
strict rules, ‘ qui permettent de se guider quelque peu dans la jungle 
épaisse de la prononciation anglaise.’ Most of his rules, or ‘ Recettes,’ 
as the chapter is headed, have to do with the placing of the stress in 
words with various terminations—for example, the rule that the stress 
is normally on the syllable immediately before the endings -ic, -ica/, 
-icism, -eous, -ual, etc., or the rule for placing the stress in words 
ending in -ator, viz., penultimate in words of three syllables (e.g. 
cu'rator, tes'tator), but two syllables before the ending in words of four 
or more syllables (e.g. ‘agitator, ac'celerator). 


The following chapter, on ‘Accidents,’ deals with deviations from 
the rules just given, such as the deviants '‘allegorize, 'secularize 
in relation to a rule of antepenultimate stress for words ending in -zze, 
as well as deviations from supposed ‘rules’ implicit in common 
mispronunciations, such as the erroneous assumption that a stressed 
vowel must always have its alphabetical pronunciation. 


Five chapters on ‘ Les Faux amis,’ containing copious lists and 
tables, warn the French student against the special danger of words 
like apricot, labial, bicycle, impulse, which are pronounced quite 
differently, though written in the same, or nearly the same way in the 
two languages. In these chapters the difficulties relating to ‘ les 
faux amis ” are classified under the headings ‘ Voyelles,’ ‘ Consonnes,’ 
‘ Paresses,’ ‘ Perversités’ and ‘ Rythmes,’ the last three referring to 
various difficulties connected with stress. The particular paresse in 
question is the tendency to follow the French phonetic habit of stressing 
the last syllable. It is not very clear why this type of mistake has 
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more right than any other to be ascribed to laziness in spite of the 
author’s explanation: ‘ L’accent frangais sur la derniére syllabe est 
un accent de facilité, alors que l’accent “ explosif” anglais sur le 
départ du mot suppose un effort physique, et proprement musculaire, 
qui nous est, congénitalement, étranger.’ Perhaps his ‘ congénitale- 
ment ’ is not to be taken literally—there is no such thing as a congenital 
phonetic habit—but, even so, the rest of the sentence seems to imply 
that a final stress is absolutely, physiologically, easier to produce than 
an initial stress—a thesis which most phoneticians, I believe, would 
find hard to support. 


However, the fact remains that French speakers do, in many cases, 
tend to stress the final syllable where they should not, particularly in 
‘faux amis’ like empire, imbecile, colleague. The chapter on ‘ Per- 
versités ’ deals with a tendency which arises from the previous one— 
the teudency to be, in an apparently perverse way, more English than 
the English, in giving an initial stress to many words which should be 
stressed on another syllable. Numerous examples are given of words 
which are particularly liable to be mispronounced in this way, listed 
alphabetically. An example of ‘ paresse’ and ‘ perversité’ one after 
the other is Shakespeare’s Macbeth, commonly pronounced by French 
speakers as Shake'speare’s ‘Macbeth. 


The chapter entitled ‘ Rythmes’ deals with an accentual ‘ fausse 
amitié ’ of amore subtle kind. Las Vergnas states that French speakers 
generally pronounce words like de'mocracy and e'piphany with the 
stress on the right syllable, but that they will tend to accentuate 
e'piscopacy wrongly, placing the stress on the third syllable, i.e. saying 
epi'scopacy. His explanation of this tendency is of considerable interest 
to students of French phonetics, for he attributes it to the fact that 
French rhythm is iambic. In other words, according to Las Vergnas, 
in addition to the slight stress given to the final syllable of French 
words or stress-groups, there is a tendency to give a secondary stress 
to the third and fifth syllables from the end. Whether this view is 
correct or not is a matter for French phoneticians to decide—Grammont 
certainly does not seem to have agreed (cf. his Traité de phonétique, 
p. 118), but something like Las Vergnas’ opinion seems to have been 
held by Passy (cf. the example given in Sounds of the French Language, 
O.U.P., 1907, p. 29). Whatever the reason, Las Vergnas, speaking 
from long experience in teaching English to French speakers, states 
that French students, assuming they have overcome the ‘ paresse’ 
of stressing the final syllable, tend to apply an iambic stress pattern 
to English words. In long words, even if the primary stress is correctly 
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placed, the iambic tendency may throw the secondary stress out of 
place, as in ma'thema'tician with secondary stress wrongly placed on 
the second syllable. 


The chapters which follow, on ‘ Vocalises,’ ‘Assouplissements ” and 
‘ Contrastes ’, provide material for practical training in passing from 
one vowel sound to another, or from one accentual pattern to another, 
in words of similar appearance. Under ‘ Vocalises’ are collected 
tables of vowel-changes in families of words, like Mary/marigold,| 
table/tablet, athlete/athletic, critic/critique, while ‘ Conirastes’ are 
exemplified in tables of unrelated words which tend to induce errors 
of analogy, like /Jass/bass, leper/lever, gauze/gauge. ‘The object of the 
chapter on ‘Assouplissements ” is to train the student in varying the 
accentual pattern in related words. The tables here contain such| 
pairs as advantage/advantageous, ancestor/ancestral, insect/insecticide, ) 
certify/certificate, including one table (pp. 129-131) of word-groups 
with up to four different accentual patterns, arranged in four columns, 
words stressed on the initial syllable being in the left-hand column, 
and each column to the right corresponding to a shift of stress one 
syllable further from the beginning, e.g. : 








artifice artificer artificial artificiality 
commutator commutable commutation commutabdrlity 
substance substantial substantival substantiation. 


The book is completed with a chapter on miscellaneous difficulties, 
and another on ‘ Jumeaux,’ which contains very useful tables of words 
identical in spelling, but pronounced differently. 

It should be possible to see from this somewhat lengthy review that 
Professor Las Vergnas has produced a useful and original book. So 
far as I know, this is the first time that the difficulties of English 
orthoepy have been subjected to such detailed study and systematic 
presentation. The accuracy of the pronunciations given can be relied 
on, since, as the author acknowledges, they are all taken from Professor 
Daniel Jones’ English Pronouncing Dictionary. The phonetic trans- 
cription, which is given for nearly every example, is, with one minor 
deviation, that used in the Dictionary. 

I believe that any advanced French student of English, or, for that 


matter, an advanced student of any nationality, will find this book a 
useful guide to English orthoepy. The precise rules which emerge 


from its 167 pages are few, but an attentive reading of its many examples | 
and tables can hardly fail to realise the aim of the book, which is, in [ 


the author’s words, ‘ d’étre pour ]’étudiant déja averti un guide pratique 
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et stimulant, et d’aviver chez tous ce godt de la curiosité et de la 
recherche personnelle qui, nous voulons l’espérer, fournira a sa lecture 
indispensable complément.’ 


The Pitman Dictionary of the English Language. Pp. xxi-}-733 15s. 
London. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

The Publishers advertise this compact, one-volume dictionary as 
being designed to satisfy the needs of the vast mass of ordinary people 
who seek guidance on the meaning, spelling, and pronunciation of 
words in common use. If the value of a dictionary depends in general 
upon whether or not it fulfils its immediate purpose, and in particular 
upon its size, the number of words it explains, the quality of its 
definitions, the appropriateness of both its explanations and its verbal 
illustrations, the reliability and effectiveness of its guidance on pro- 
nunciation, and the number and quality of its pictorial illustrations, 
then it can be said without fear of contradiction that this (non- 
etymological) Pitman Dictionary has achieved a substantial success. 
The man-in-the-street who buys it will certainly receive full value 
for his money. 





— 


The Pitman Dictionary, which is based upon the well-known 
American Winston Simplified Dictionary, was planned and compiled 
by a committee of (un-named) editors working under the guidance 
of the late Professor Lloyd James. It was he who wrote the original 
Introduction—in that vigorous, stimulating style so familiar to those 
who recall his introductions to the B.B.C.’s series of eight pamphlets 
entitled Broadcast English. Thus it came as no surprise to me to 
discover that at least eleven words used in the Introduction have been 
{ (accidentally ?) omitted from the Dictionary itself (viz., air-borne, 
codify, cuneiform, demotic, hieratic, radiograph, impedimenta, Martian, 
sound-wave, talking picture—though the word talkie, which now seems 
to have replaced it in current English, is included—and ultra-modern). 





The Editors, in their endeavour to meet the needs of the common 
man, have, I think, made their verbal selections wisely. Moreover, a 
number of checks at various points also leads me to believe that they 
have given great attention to the matter of definition. Indeed, during 
the Christmas festivities I successfully used the book myself to play 
the game of trying to guess a word from the first meaning given to it 
in this dictionary. In view of its American basis, the Dictionary 
naturally takes into consideration American usage. And thus I came 
to read, for the first time, that shower means ‘a party at which gifts 
are given to a future bride’. But I was frankly astonished to learn 
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that pharmacy denotes ‘an apothecary’s shop’, instead of the more 
usual ‘ chemist’s shop’: for with us in this country, apothecary is 
archaic. Further, readers who expect to have the essential meaning 
of a word defined in simple terms will not be wholly satisfied here. 
For instance, the first sense of the word mad is given as ‘ mental 
disorder, insane’. Foreigners, for whom the Dictionary is also 
designed, will therefore often be obliged to look up a word, or words, 
in some other part of the Dictionary before arriving at a complete 
understanding of the precise sense here assigned to a particular word 
(cp., e.g., plaid, plait, phlegm). Again, resort to explaining the meaning 
of one word by a synonym has often been made here. Thus there 
results, for example, the verbal equation, taking the first sense of each 
word concerned, agree—=consent=comply=consent=agree. Yet, maybe, 
such cases are extremely rare. Nevertheless, bearing in mind the 
dictionary’s primary aim, the matter of definition has been handled 
satisfactorily. And often the meaning given is exemplified by a 
pointed verbal illustration. But I was surprised to find that no 
attempt had been made to explain the meanings of prefixes and 
suffixes. This is, I think, a regrettable omission. 

A good feature of the Dictionary is that considerable space has been 
allotted to pictorial illustrations. These are uniformally of high 
quality, though I was myself sometimes puzzled by the drawings of 
plants and flowers. Many people, however, seem to have difficulty 
in recognising plants and flowers from uncoloured illustrations. But 
undoubtedly, readers will find that many of the illustrations are excel- 
lently drawn, for example filigree, felled seam (p. 229), dentition. Yet 
the realistic drawing of a box-file on page 233 has little, if any, relevance 
to the explanation given to the word file, which it is intended to illustrate. 


The phonetic transcriptions have been done with care and accuracy. 
Two systems have been used. One is ‘ New Spelling’, as evolved 
by the Simplified Spelling Society and applied in the Dictionary of 
New Spelling, also produced by the same publishers. The other is 
the well-known alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. I 
noted only one discrepancy between the transcriptions of the two 
systems (cp. magnesia). Guidance in interpreting the symbols used 
is conveniently provided at the foot of each page. But only primary 
stress-marks have been included, though I think the insertion of a 
secondary stress would often have given additional, indeed essential, 
assistance (e.g. in woe-begone, ecclesiastic, transportation). 

The book is well and clearly printed ; and the pages, which have 
an agreeable appearance, lie flat when opened. The proof-reading 
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seems to have been done most carefully : I have noted only one mis- 
print (sub alternation). 

To conclude, the publishers are to be warmly congratulated upon 
producing this valuable dictionary, and especially for their enterprise 
in providing the reader with so much reliable assistance in the matter 
of pronunciation. In utilising for this purpose the reformed ortho- 
graphical system advocated by the Simplified Spelling Society, they 
have not only called public attention to a most useful system of 
modified spelling, but, at the same time, assuredly advanced the cause 
of spelling reform in the English-speaking world. 


A Pictorial English Grammar. Part I. By F. G. French, E. C. 
Parnwell and L. W. Faucett. 1s. 4d. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 


This is the second edition of a book originally issued in 1941. The 
new edition has been expanded and reillustrated. Part I contains 
sections on the Parts of Speech, the Verb and the Sentence; it is 
profusely illustrated, the pictures being used to illustrate the examples, 
and to provide material for the exercises. The lessons contain some 
rules, which the pupil is asked to learn, and a large number of examples 
and exercises. 

The book is based upon an assumption which is stated in the preface. 
It is that properly designed Grammar lessons will quicken a pupil’s 
progress in written composition. Two questions must therefore be 
answered. The first is: Is this assumption true? The second: 
Is this book likely to fulfil the purpose for which it is intended ? 

It is possible (we will be no more definite than that) that English- 
speaking pupils can be helped to express themselves more exactly by 
some kind of Language Study, that is, some objective study of the 
language which is already a part of their lives and being. It may be 
that Language Study can also assist foreign pupils to a finer use of 
English, but at a very much later’stage ; for no one can study a subject 
until he has an adequate amount of material at his command. This 
material the foreign pupil will acquire, not through English Grammar, 
but through a properly graded course in the actual use of the language. 

Let us now see what the book in question may be expected to achieve. 
And first, the rules. These are printed in heavy type, and the pupil 
is enjoined to learn them. They are of the usual kind, for example : 
‘Adverbs are used with verbs to add to their meaning’; ‘A sentence 
is a group of words which has a complete and clear meaning’. We 
must be blunt about these rules. They appear to us to serve no useful 
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purpose whatever. No foreign pupil can learn English through a 
knowledge of such rules ; to the pupil who has already learned to use 
simple English they add nothing of value; and their only possible 
use would be as targets for advanced students to shoot at. The second 
rule quoted is a particularly conspicuous target. No single sentence 
can ever have a ‘ complete and clear meaning ’. 


An intelligent pupil with a fair knowledge of English may derive 
some benefit from a study of the examples and from working the 
exercises. This is because the study of how the language works, and 
the manipulation of the mechanism, can always be of value, although 
its effect on the pupil’s own writing, will probably be an indirect one. 
Can there be a direct effect, such as the authors of this book seem to 
claim? Only if the connection between the language study and the 
pupil’s own work is made very clear ; and if the exercises are designed 
so as to refer to things the pupil may want to write about, and if they 
and the rest of the material are in line with the language he already has 
at his command. The exercises in this book do not seem to have 
any such bearing. They are of the conventional kind—filling blanks, 
changing statements into questions, substitution tables, picking out 
parts of speech, and so on. Perhaps they will be more closely con- 
nected with Composition in Part IT. 


A word should be said about the illustrations. These are com- 
mendably clear and contain little extraneous matter; some useful 
language exercises are based upon some of them. The purposes of 
the others is of course to help teach the material: and in this case, a 
picture should be placed beside the sentence it is intended to illustrate, 
and not appear to illustrate other sentences which in fact it does not. 
Some of the pictures in this book break this rule, and thereby lose the 
effect they would otherwise have. 


The Use of English. Quarterly. Vol. 1, No. 2. Edited by Denys 
Thompson. Bureau of Current Affairs. 


The first number of this new periodical was reviewed in the January, 
1950, issue of ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. It was there recom- 
mended to the attention of teachers of English as a foreign language 
and to teachers of mother-tongues. The second number contains 
valuable background material for the teacher overseas, but also stuff 
of direct practical use—e.g. some suggestions in C. G. Salingar’s 
‘ Shakespeare in School,’ a Literature Paper in Nancy Martin’s 
‘ Examinations Inside the School,’ and the analyses and examples in 
* Criticism in Practice.’ 
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